arly criticism of Shakespeare's works he was an authority,
He spent whole nights at Turin expounding to me his
original, personal conception of Hamlet, a part he often
played in a way altogether different from what was cus-
tomary at the time, disdaining all declamation, and making
Hamlet into a completely modern, nervous type, perhaps
even carrying naturalism a trifle too far.

As aforesaid, twenty-four years later in Cannes I sent
roses to Zaceoni at the little Th6atre des Ambassadeurs.
At midday a young man, Zacconi's secretary, came to my
hotel, bringing me the macstro's thanks with a ticket for
a box that evening and the macstro's urgent invitation to
call on him in his dressing room during intermission. I
remembered, though somewhat vaguely, his performance
in Paolo Giacomctti's La Mortc Civile, since he appeared
in it every evening during the weeks at the end of 1907 in,
Turin when we were rehearsing The Demi every morn-
ing and afternoon. Practically every evening I saw him
in the costume for the leading part: a fiery red wig, short
black jacket, black knee-breeches, coarsely knit white
peasant stockings, and black low shoes with brass buckles.
He was playing a South Italian peasant. (La Mortc Civile
was produced in America under two different titles: The
Civil Death and The Outlaw.)

That evening in Cannes I took Lili and my visiting
Viennese friends, the critic and novelist Ernst Lothar
and his wife Adricnnc Gcssncr, the actress, into my box;
none of them had ever seen Zaceoni. During intermission
I went backstage to see the maestro, feeling not a little
touched by the impending encounter after nil those years*

I walked into his dressing room. There he stood, ahso-nd performed them in
